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THE ORIGIN OF THE 'ORIGINAL HEBREW 

OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 

The discovery of the fragments of the * Original Hebrew' of the 
Wisdom of Ben-Sira is too familiar a story to need recapitulation. 
Since the time when it was first announced in The Guardian^ some three 
years ago, there have been at least five editions of the Hebrew text, 
and a number of translations, reviews, and dissertations by scholars of 
varying fame and ability. Most of these have accepted the supposition 
that these fragments contain an original and not a retranslation, with- 
out even discussing the other possibility; Israel Levi in his treatise 
{Quelqties Notes &c.) is perhaps the only writer who has endeavoured 
to demonstrate it at length. In his elaborate discussion of this matter 
it is natural, and perhaps unavoidable, that he should mingle arguments 
that are weighty with others that are of no weight. Where it appears 
that the ' Original Hebrew ' gives certainly what the author intended, 
whereas the Grieek is clearly wrong, there is undoubtedly a strong 
presumption in favour of the originality of the former ; but where the 
Greek is probably or even possibly right, there is no such presumption. 
A considerable number of the passages which he cites will unfor- 
tunately be found to come under the latter rather than the former head. 
Such a passage as xli. 1 1 * the sorrow of men is about their bodies ' 
(Greek), * the vanity of man is in his body ' (' Original Hebrew '), where 
the difference certainly turns on the confusion of the Hebrew words 
ebel and hebely ought not, for example, to be cited in arguing this 
question. For the notion conveyed by the Greek is certainly more 
intelligible, even though it be less profound, than that conveyed by 
the Hebrew. The possibility, therefore, that the Greek * sorrow' is 
a mistranslation of hebel is met by the probability that the Hebrew 
hebel is a corruption of ebel, which in its turn may be a translation 
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of the Gr^ek * sorrow.' If, therefore, we would avoid special pleading, 
we must abandon such ambiguous arguments as this. 

The appearance of many of the pages of the MS. is not unlike that 
which would be presented by the rough copies of retranslations of 
Ecclesiasticus such as many scholars must at different times have 
made. Could they be unearthed, we should be sure to find a pro- 
visional retranslation occupying the centre of the page ; while on the 
margin there would be alterations of various sorts, alternative render- 
ings, corrections, suggestions, notes of various readings. Just such an 
appearance is presented by foL a recto of the Oxford MS. Most of the 
lines have some variant written against them. The import of all of these 
notes is not clear, but in many cases it is obvious. The verse xli. 13 
contains the word ' good,' i. e. ' goodness,' twice ; in the text this word 
is represented by the feminine Dllls, but in the margin the masculine 
aits is offered as an improvement. In the first half of the same verse 
for the Greek ' number of days ' the Hebrew text has * days of number ' ; 
the margin offers the more literal equivalent * number of days.' In the 
next verse the text contains * hidden treasure ' in the ordinary Hebrew 
idiom, the margin gives the Aramaic word for 'treasure/ with the 
Hebrew participle ' hidden ' accommodated to it in gender. In the next 
verse the Greek word for * hiding ' or ' storing ' is represented by one 
synonym in the text, by another in the margin. Many of the remaining 
variants appear to be suggested improvements in orthography, accuracy, 
and seemliness of expression. On a translator's rough copy such 
a quantity of marginal notes would naturally be found, and bear 
evidence of the care, the deliberation, and the hesitation with which 
he worked. But on the margin of a late copy of a work professing to 
be original, and handed down as books were handed down before the 
invention of printing, such a quantity of variants would be astounding. 

To the suspicion that we have here not an original, but a retransla- 
tion^ some colour is lent by a Persian gloss which is to be found on 
fol. 1 recto of the Oxford MS. Literally translated it means 'it is 
probable that this was not in the original copy, but was said by the 
translator.' The word rendered * translator' (hpw Judaeo-Persian spelling 
of ndkit) might also be rendered * copyist,' ' reporter,' or ' narrator ' ; but 
it means * translator ' at least as frequently as it means any of these 
other forms of * transferrer,' and may mean it here. Now words to the 
above effect meet us over and over again in European works on 



Ecclesiasticus ; ever since the days of Grotius whenever the commen- 
tators have come across anything obscure, difficult, or incongruous in 
the text of Ecclesiasticus, their first conjecture has been that ' this was 
not found in the original copy, but was said by the translator/ The 
Persian Jew who wrote this note will merely be saying what Fritzsche 
and Edersheim have constantly occasion to say. But why should he 
join the chorus, if he had the original before him? Why must he too 
suspect the 'translator,' — indeed, who is the translator whom he sus- 
pects? Unless, therefore, he has violated Ben-Sira*s command to us 
not to meddle with what does not concern us, we may justly infer 
that he has like the rest of us to do with translations and retransla- 
tions, not with an original. And in that case he will have as good 
a right to suspect the translator as the rest of us have. 

Such a work as we are imagining would probably contain much that 
was provisional besides the mere fact of the variations. Where the 
translator was not sure of the right phrase, he might very possibly insert 
some word in the language with which he was most familiar to serve 
as a stop-gap till he had satisfied himself. It would be absurd and 
unjust to find fault with him for the crudeness of these stop-gaps ; they 
would not be intended for the use of any but their author. But though 
of little value as translations, they might help some future age to fix 
the date of the note-book, and so prevent a value being assigned it 
which it had no right to possess. 

Assuming for the moment that the ' Original Hebrew of Ecclesias- 
ticus * is a book of this sort, perhaps we may find some indications of 
its date and of the author's surroundings. In xliii. 9, the Greek koV/xos 
(fxnTC^oiv, 'an ornament shining,' is presented in the text by "^'TirtD 1"i1K1, 
*and his light sparkles,' in the margin by pntjio ny, *an ornament 
shining.' The word for * ornament ' is good Hebrew ; the word for 
'shining' is unknown to the Hebrew, the Rabbinic, and the Chaldee 
Lexica. The learned men who collected words for the dictionaries of 
Payne Smith and Brockelmann could find only one example of it in 
Syriac literature in the sense of 'shining'; and this is in the life of 
S. Ephraem, prefixed to the third volume of the Roman edition of 
his works. It occurs there (p. xliii, line 9 from the end) in the phrase 
* fine garments that were shining upon him,' and in the next page, 
where S. Ephraem himself is made to speak, the word "intiD is, as here, 
substituted for it. It appears that the MSS. of this fabulous life do 



not go back earlier than the tenth century A.D.;.and since the laws 
of Syriac sounds show that the word must be borrowed from the Arabic, 
we are justified in assuming that it was borrowed when other large 
borrowings were made by Syrians from Arabic, i. e. after the Moham- 
medan conquest of Syria. As an Arabic word it is exceedingly 
common, and it is not only in every-day use in Arabic writing, but 
is borrowed by Turks and Persians. Probably, therefore, the writer 
of the variant quoted is also later than the Mohammedan conquest, 
and he, though a student of Hebrew, spoke and thought in a Moham- 
medan language. For * shining ' the word mushrik would in that case 
be thoroughly familiar to him; and, though he had no intention of 
making a Hebrew word of it, he might well put it on his margin, when 
he learnt that the true meaning of the words he was rendering was 
*a shining ornament' and not 'and his light sparkles.' He may for 
some reason or other have abandoned the task of translating before he 
got his work into proper shape. 

The same hypothesis will suit another variant on the same page. 
For the Greek of xliii. 8 d, * in the firmament of heaven shining forth/ 
the Hebrew text has innNnro rp"i ^vntD, which the Oxford editors render 
* paving the firmament with his light.' Since the word ^^» must in any 
case be interpreted from the Arabic, it is clearly preferable to interpret 
it 'illuminating' than * paving'; and the sense 'illuminating' is registered 
by Dozy in his supplement to the Arabic dictionaries. The verse is 
then in close agreement with the Syriac version. The author, however, 
finds that this word (which he means only as a stop-gap) does not 
represent the Greek 'shining forth'; so he puts on his margin another 
Arabic equivalent ^"D^ f^yo, 'meeting every one's gaze,' an Arabic 
expression that is too familiar to need illustration. This last phrase 
was probably meant as Arabic, and not even intended as stop-gap 
Hebrew; and though we may doubt whether it quite hits off the Greek 
(the Syriac corresponds with our translator's first attempt), it is very 
fairly near it. But neither the phrase in the text nor that in the margin 
could have been used by any one who lived before the Mohammedan 
domination. 

If we examine closely the whole of this difficult page, the hypothesis 
that the author is a man .whose native language is Arabic, rendering 
some copy of Ecclesiasticus into Hebrew, in which he uses Arabic words 
as stop-gaps, will, if it does not explain everything, at least explain 



a great deal. As this matter is of some consequence, one or two more 
illustrations may be taken. Verse 4 reads in the Greek ' blowing fiery- 
sparks ' (Hesych.); the Hebrew is nn^nj noan 11^c» ])if;\^b. This appears 
to mean * blowing out a tongue of light which blazes.' The Arab betrays 
himself by writing the word for ' tongue * with an Aleph ; of course the 
Arabic is lisdn^ but the Hebrew Idskon, He has written a mixed form 
in the text, but corrected it in the margin. The word * blazes ' is, how- 
ever, both in form and meaning, pure Arabic; Dozy, I.e., renders it 
sembraser. The Arabic translation of 7rv/)<58ets is, therefore, quite correct. 
The rendering of dr/xteas by * tongue of light ' is but slightly incorrect. 

One more illustration may be taken from Professor Smend's edition. 
In xl. a6c the equivalent for the Greek 'help' and Syriac 'helper' is 
\''^. That word (unknown in this sense in Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac) 
is the Arabic translation of the very Syriac word used here that is 
given in the Syro-Arabic glossaries (Payne Smith, col. 2815). It may 
be strange that any one who knew enough Hebrew to translate Ben-Sira 
into it at all should put down even provisionally this Arabic equivalent 
instead of the Hebrew rendering of a common word ; but the difficulties 
that attend on such a hypothesis are as nothing compared with the 
supposition that this word for ' helper ' is really old Canaanitish, which 
in spite of the numerous occasions on which Hebrew writers speak of 
'helpers' was neglected by them all until Ben-Sira's time. The 
difficulties of the former hypothesis also diminish with each fresh 
example of these provisional renderings. 

We saw that in xliii. 8 d the Syriac version seemed to be rendered 
by the Hebrew-Arabic word nCrassef of the text, whereas the Greek 
version was represented by the Arabic murid of the margin. That 
either of these words could be Old or even New Hebrew is practically 
unthinkable. But this variety suggests the important conclusion that 
the Hebrew translator worked with some form of both primary versions 
before him. And such a conclusion, if made out, would be a sufficient 
answer to the bulk of Israel Levi's arguments for the originality of the 
Hebrew text. 

But we are proceeding too fast. The next point to consider is whether 
the light thrown by the * Original Hebrew ' on the difficulties of the book 
is what we might expect from an original. 

We may first take a verse of which we may be said to know the 
original a priori. It is agreed that xl. 16, *The achei growing upon 
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every water and bank of a river shall be pulled up before all grass/ 
is closely modelled on Job viii. la, where we read of this herb that 
* while it is yet in its greenness, and not plucked up, it withereth before 
any other herb/ Clearly the Greek translator would not have used 
a Coptic word had he not found it in his original ; this achei^ therefore, 
was used by Ben-Sira himself, who got it from Job (1^^c). The Syriac 
translates it by the name of a herb ; and for * pulled up ' has ' dried up.' 
But this difference between the Greek and Syriac versions only confirms 
the general opinion about the source of the passage. Supposing Ben- 
Sira wrote * shall be plucked up/ some one after him, observing that the 
text of Job said it would be dried up^ or perhaps the author himself, 
corrected his text accordingly. Being thus able to reason the Hebrew 
out, all we should require from the original would be to tell us which of 
the two words * plucked up ' or * dried up ' remained in the ordinary 
texts. The so-called original does something very different. It gives 
us a new aphorism instead : * Like axes on the bank of a stream before 
all rain they are extinguished.' That this is a twofold or threefold 
absurdity need not be proved. Either then the text must be seriously 
corrupt, or it must represent a very serious mistranslation. But it is 
difficult to see how 1^^c could have been corrupted into ni»T^P; the 
words bear no resemblance of any sort. Against the second hypo- 
thesis there is nothing but a prejudice derived from other portions 
of the MS. This passage, therefore, makes for the theory of a retrans- 
lation, and may be of value, as indicating through what intermediate 
language the translator got at either the Greek or the Syriac text. 

xliii. !Z4 (Greek) 'They that sail on the sea tell of the danger 
thereof: and when we hear it with our ears we marvel thereat.' This 
text needs no comment. In spite of compass, barometer, hydrography, 
and lighthouses, almost every day we read in the papers thrilling 
accounts of the dangers of the sea. We should, however, like to know 
the Hebrew for ' danger.' The * original ' does not satisfy our curiosity 
on this point ; but it substitutes for the text a remark that is untrue and 
foolish. * They that go down to the sea tell of its bounds (inip)/ It is 
by no means the case that ordinary travellers have any information 
to give on this matter; and the least thrilling thing they could tell 
us about the sea would be its bounds. Here, therefore, we have the 
same phenomenon as before; a correct sentiment in the translation, 
an absurdity in the * original.' 



xliii. 2 (Greek) * The sun by appearing proclaiming when he cometh 
forth/ a terse sentence which in itself contains much of the xixth Psalm. 
His appearance is a sermon ; he preaches without using words. Those 
who infer some of the qualities of the Creator from the creature still 
point to the sun as their most eloquent argument. Doubtless the 
* original' will give us a sentence worthy of this aphorism, though it 
will assuredly be based on the xixth Psalm. Here again we are doomed 
to disappointment. Hebrew text, * The sun discharging in his affliction 
heat ' (non inn>^n yao \^^) : the margin suggests, ' shining at his going 
forth ' (inN^l VDId). It is scarcely worth while even considering whether 
the Greek can be derived from this Hebrew ; grapes do not grow on 
thorns, nor figs on thistles. It is unthinkable that the fine and Biblical 
sentiment of the Greek can have come from the poor and flat Hebrew. 
Let us, therefore, try and see whether the Hebrew can through some 
intermediate translation have come from the Greek. We first observe 
that the Greek says the sun proclaims^ i.e. gives voice: whereas the 
Hebrew says he discharges warmth. Is there any language within 
reach in which the ideas of speech and warmth are likely to be con- 
fused? This question is no sooner posed than it is answered. In 
Persian sukhn afshdndan naturally means * to utter speech,' * to speak.' 
But the same words are exceedingly likely to be rendered * to discharge 
heat,' if there is anything in the context to suggest it. Between the 
Persian word for * speech' {^^) and the Arabic word for *heat' {yj^\ 
which a Persian may use if he likes, there is nothing but the context to 
distinguish. Now since the verse in question deals with the sun, the 
reader of a Persian translation may be pardoned for thinking that *heat ' 
rather than * speech' was meant. 

It will be observed that it is not this coincidence that suggested that 
the Hebrew was translated from Persian, but the existence of the Persian 
glosses which made us think of that as a possible language for the 
intermediate version. 

For the rendering *by his affliction' to correspond with dTTTaalq 
* appearance ' it is not perhaps possible to give as satisfactory an 
account, but the following suggests itself. This word recurs in verse 16 a, 
and is rendered in the margin of the Hebrew by * strength.' One thing 
that may be reasonably inferred is that the translator did not know the 
meaning of the word iitraalq,. For this he is not to be blamed, as it is 
recherche and rare. I conjecture, however, that he derived it from onTav 
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*to roast,' and rendered *the sun in roasting utters speech.' This the 
Hebrew translator could scarcely fail to mistranslate *the sun being 
roasted gives forth heat' But being a man of some taste, he thought 
this a more accurate description, say, of a leg of mutton, than of the orb 
of day, and felt that the odour of the kitchen must be at least softened. 
This was effected by the substitution of * affliction ' for * roasting.' 

The suggestion that the Hebrew is made from a Persian translation 
leads to more conjectures than one cares to make. We may, however, 
make an experiment in the way of explaining the differences between 
the Greek and the * Original Hebrew ' by this method. 

xliii. 13 (Greek) 'By his command he hurried down the snow' 
(according to another reading * he stopped the snow).' (Orig. Hebrew) 
*His might marketh out the lightning.' Leaving the question of the 
verbs alone for a moment, and confining ourselves to *snow' and 

* lightning,' it is clear that it will be difficult to find any language 
other than Persian in which the names of these objects are likely to 
be confused. In Persian they differ by one dot. Their names are 
(^^ and C«f;.>, barf and bark. Any one who will take the trouble to 
look these words out in a Persian or English-Persian dictionary, or even 
in a Turkish dictionary, will see that this statement is correct. I believe, 
however, that the Greek is corrupt, and that x^ t/jt«i;a * storm ' should be 
restored for xiova in this place ; the context seems to render this change 
necessary. The ^Original Hebrew^ is^ therefore^ a translation (if this 
explanation be right) of a corruption of a Persian translation of a corrupt 
reading in the Greek, 

xliii. ao (Greek) ' The cold North wind shall blow, and ice (or crystal) 
shall be congealed from the water.' (Orig. Heb.) ' The cold of the North 
wind he causeth to blow, and congealeth his spring like rottenness' 
(marg. congealeth the pond). 

This is the same phenomenon as before : the Greek is sound sense, 
the * Original Hebrew' absurd. One is inclined to think that the word 

* like,' which in the Hebrew is prefixed to ' rottenness,' is the sign that 
the translator is aware of the absurdity of what he is writing ; he wishes 
to ease his conscience. 

xliii. 6 (Greek) * And the moon in all things to her season, showing 
of times and a sign of eternity.' (Syriac) * And the moon abides to its 
time, a showing of times and a sign from everlasting.' 

What is meant here is not quite plain, but there is reason to believe 
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that the remarkable MS. 248 which gives some Greek that closely 
resembles the Syriac is a guide to the original ; so that it seems fairly 
safe to render * The moon too maintains the indication of dates in 
accordance with her time, and business in general/ Business {eth ^oldm^ 
misread oth) could not be maintained without the fixing of dates ; and 
this is rightly put before all other services that the moon renders. The 
word taWlkh^ which seems to have been used in Carthage, and is the 
ordinary Arabic for 'date,' is connected with the Hebrew name for 

* the moon ' ; but we need not suppose any reference to it here, as the 
passage is clear without it. But why conjecture and weigh and sift the 
evidence of the versions, when we have the 'original'? The Hebrew 
text is xh\^ nwi )*pniwDD nnt^niny ni"» m'' oai, which the editors say means 
' moreover moon by moon the seasons return, for a limited rule, but an 
everlasting sign.' For which the margin offers * moon by moon, season 
by season * ; or * until the season.' I deny that this is the original, 
because it gives a piece of nonsense where the Syriac and the Greek 
help us to excellent sense, and are preferable to the Hebrew even 
without any help at all. Let us, however, take our little excursion into 
Persia, and see whether we can trace it. 

In the first place we see why the word moon is doubled. The 
corrupt Greek *in all' has been literally rendered ^l>, and that word 
sometimes means * the moon.' * Unto its time ' is probably rendered by 
the words ^l> ^. , and the textual and marginal renderings show us the 
various attempts made at reading them and getting a sense out of them. 
One reads them right, and renders them * unto a time ' ; another reads 
them bar bdr^ and renders 'time, time'; and a third reads the second 
word bdz^ adding a dot, and renders * the time comes back.' For ' times ' 
there was very likely amad or dmdd ; this might mean * spaces of time ' 
or 'ends.' For 'indicating* numudani\ like the Greek arjixaCveiv this 
verb sometimes comes near the sense of ' to order ' ; but the rendering 
ni>K^» was probably influenced by the well-known passage in Genesis. 
Having traced at any rate most of this infelicitous restoration to its 
home, we may now leave it there. 

xliii. 17c (Greek) 'Like birds flying he sprinkles snow.' (Hebrew) 

* Like a flame he waves his snow,' \^b^ 5i'»3"» 5)en3. Here as before 
the 'original' is a long way behind the translation. The poetical 
comparison of the snow to a flight of birds is made to give way to 
a poor coniparison of it to flame, which it is not in the least like. 
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Here our excursion into Persia will be very short. Of the meanings 
given to the Persian parwdz the first is * flight, flying/ the second * lights 
splendour * ; shikastan is an ordinary word, and sometimes it means 
'scatter/ sometimes * shake.' 

xliii. %% (Greek) * Dew confronting from the hot wind will cheer/ 
i.e. will refresh from the hot wind. (Hebrew) * Dew paying (?) to the 
fat of the hot wind.* hp6(To% &TravT&(ra iird kovo-odvos iKapdaei, yniB bl^ 
2ii^ }K^ni>. The same as usual. The translation fine and clear, the 
Hebrew *originar ludicrous. One point we see at a glance: the 
* original ' has mistaken IXapcSo-ci, which is the 3rd person future active, 
for the dative singular of the verbal noun. Now ' the refreshingness ' of 
the /tot wind is too much for our translators to take in ; and in the 
change from that word to * fat * we see their attempt at criticism. I am 
inclined to think the Persian translator used ^^^ in its secondary sense 
of * mildness, softness/ somewhat as the Latin translator says * humilem 
efficiet eum ' for the same word ; the Hebrew translator takes it in its 
primary sense of * fat.* What the first word in this sentence means is 
far from clear; the variant for * hot wind,* i.e. ' moist/ perhaps refers to 
a suggestion that sardb might be read shardb * drink.' 

Although this subject is not uninteresting, I have no wish to weary 
my readers, and say plainly that I attach little importance to several 
of the Persian conjectures ; some three, I think, are certain. What 
I desired to prove in this paragraph was that the Hebrew text will not 
stand the application of the test to which any original should readily 
submit, viz. that of giving a better sense than the translations, especially 
when one of those translations shows every sign of being literal to a fault. 
There are only two explanations possible of its absurdities, either that it 
is hopelessly corrupt, or that it is itself a bad translation. But we have 
seen that in cases where we know the original from some other source, 
the Hebrew sometimes at any rate bears not the slightest resemblance 
to it. Therefore the other explanation is the true one. And though 
the Persian used for translations of the Bible is a dialect that at present 
is very imperfectly known, we have seen good reason for supposing that 
it is in that language that the explanation of some of the worst diffi- 
culties is to be found. 

This result is confirmed by the fact that where we have good 
reasons for restoring particular words to the Hebrew text, this * original ' 
rarely confirms such restorations; it rather puts us in a worse 
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condition than we were in before. It will be sufficient to notice two 
passages. 

xlii. 14 (Greek) * Better is the wickedness of a man than a well-doing 
woman ; but a woman that disgraces is for a reproach.' Tvvri bi 
Karaia-xvpova-a ch 6v€Lbiafi6v. We do not need to be told that a woman 
who disgraces brings reproach ; the remark is too much in the style of 
Hamlet's father's ghost : * There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
but he's an arrant knave.' Now we find that the word used here for 

* disgracing ' is used in the LXX of Prov. xvii. 2, for K^?t? ; and soon we 
get to see light. The Hebrew of * a well-doing woman/ which preceded, 
will have been the feminine of ^^D? ; and the author will have used these 
words in an antithesis which is familiar in Syriac. 'A bad man,' he says, 

* is better than a well-doing woman ; but as for an ill-doing woman ' — 
well, the less said about her the better. Now we go to the * Original Hebrew ' 
in the hope of finding this restoration confirmed, or something better 
substituted for it. The Hebrew text is unintelligible : n^DD K^« jnn nilDD 
n^H jrnn nsnrro n^ni rwH * From the good of the bad of a man is one 
that does well, a woman, and the house of her that causeth shame does 
a woman produce.' The margin is certainly better : * Better is the 
wickedness of a man than the goodness of a woman; and the house 
of her that bringeth shame does a woman produce.' It is clear that we 
are a long way worse off than before ; from the Greek we were able 
with a little trouble and thought to get a lucid sentiment ; whereas 
this Hebrew, turn it as you will, is unintelligible. The marginal 
reading is, without doubt, an attempt at emendation by transposition 
of words, and may be dismissed at once. 

Ask any one who knows Persian to translate the last four words of 
the Hebrew literally into that language (being careful to give the word 
for * woman ' the indefinite article and the sign of the accusative), and see 
whether in five minutes he does not tell you what they meant, explaining 
among other things how the word for * house ' comes to be, against all 
grammar, in the feminine. 

One of the passages by which the independence of the Syriac version 
was proved was xlvi. i^o (Greek) * and he told the king his end ' ; (Syriac) 
'and he told the king his way.' Evidently the words end and way 
represent the same word in^n«, which means * his end,' but which any one 
reading carelessly might think meant * his paths.' * Professor Margoliou th's 
conjecture is not confirmed by the original Hebrew,' which has a word 
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that means 'paths/ and bears no resemblance to any word meaning *end.' 
Perhaps the conjecture will hold its own notwithstanding. That the dead 
Samuel should foretell the king's end was worth recording ; Saul did not 
require that a man should rise from the dead in order to explain to him 
his character. The translator then had the same choice as we have, and 
like those who choose without method, he chose wrong. 

We shall now collect some cases of mistranslation which the * Original 
Hebrew * offers ; and of these the clearest and most distinct is that in 
xli. 12, where the Syriac has *take care of thy name, for that will 
accompany thee more than thousands of treasures of wickedness^' W^} 
Jk...^? Jj^oo^f ; (Hebrew) 'more than thousands of treasures of wisdom,' 
Our friend was not a good enough scholar to know that «nyn must in 
Syriac be KfiyT, and that * treasures' ought to be in the construct state; 
but surely he might have observed that * treasures of wisdom ' are by no 
means an appropriate concept here ; any other sort of treasure would 
better deserve mention. Perhaps, however, we are blaming him too 
hastily in this last matter ; for on the margin he has suggested * treasures 
of desire,' i. e. precious treasures. Why then did he write such stuff in 
his text ? 

I ask any one who ascribes this paper to ignorance, want of critical 
ability, and perhaps worse qualities, to consider this passage for a few 
minutes, and I am inclined to think he will begin to suspect the * Original 
Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus.' An author says * take care of your name, for 
it will stick to you more than a thousand treasures of — surely not of 
wisdom, for there is not the slightest danger of losing one's good name 
in pursuit of it : least of all, where, as with the Jews, wisdom and virtue 
are identical. The treasures must be of wealth, or the like ; therefore 
the Greek * treasures of coin ' must be right, or else the Syriac ' treasures 
of wrong,' meaning treasures unlawfully acquired. Now we know from 
the usage of the Peshitta that the word used here often stands for |1K ; 
and the Greek ' coin ' may well represent pn * wealth.' Between these 
two readings, which, in many scripts, it would be difficult to distinguish, 
there is little to choose ; the author may have said either one or the 
other ; probably the reading of the Greek translator is to be preferred, 
as he is likely to have had an older and better copy. But this Syriac 
translation, as quoted above, if put before any but a thorough scholar, 
would almost certainly be rendered at first sight in the manner in which 
the passage appears in the ' Original Hebrew ' ; let any one who doubts 
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this, set the passage for ' unseen ' in an examination paper, and he will 
doubt no more. The word JV-^ is not quite common ; with ^j-» * to know,' 
a Jew (and ordinarily a Gentile) is familiar before he learns the Syriac 
alphabet, nyn and KTiyn are among the commonest words in Hebrew 
and Chaldee. Unless the translator has his wits about him far more 
than translators usually have, he is almost bound to fall into this error.- 

The marginal reading men is a correction such as without the 
history of the error that the ancient versions furnish us with we should 
naturally approve. It is, however, a correction which displays a kind of 
critical acumen which in scribes is a dangerous gift. Unless, therefore, 
we can trace these marginal variants to the Greek or Syriac, we must 
regard them with suspicion. 

xlii. II e (Syriac) * Where she dwells, let her not go out,* JiJAJk? S\\ 
Ilaaj ci»ft">ai 9. (Hebrew) ^In the place where she lodgeth let there 
not be a lattice,' 23K^« '•iT W nwn Dlp[D]. Men are doubtless right to 
take good care of their daughters ; but to make them live in rooms 
without windows seems to be going rather too far in precaution. To be 
fair, however, to the precept in the * Original Hebrew,' it does not say 
* let there be no window,' but * let there be no lattice ' ; either then 
the young lady must be in the dark, or she must have nothing to 
protect her from the public gaze — neither of which precepts is of any 
use for the Eastern household. The Syriac precept, 'let her not go 
out,' is, whether suited to modern ideas or not, very well suited to 
those of the ancient Greeks and Hebrews. Clearly the author of the 
'Original Hebrew' had not the sense of the verb shebak quite clear 
in his mind ; he thought it must be connected with the familiar Arabic 
shubbdk * lattice,' and rendered Id teshabbkih^ * the place where she lives 
thou shalt not adorn it with a lattice ' ; which (if only the verb had the 
right k) would be a very proper meaning for it, supposing it to be 
Arabizing Syriac, such as we might meet with any time after the seventh 
century. Dozy gives this very verb the meaning * garnir de treillis.' 

Before leaving this passage let us consider the second half of the 
injunction. The Syriac says : * And among the houses let her not per- 
ambulate,' J^t- Jooil Jl IVi^o. The Hebrew: ^ Neitlur let there be a house 
of one who looks at the entrance round about,' 3UD «UD 13UD n^3l. 

This is not very lucid : perhaps we might translate ' a house 
which views the entrance round about'; but even assuming that it 
was the house, and not the owner, which possessed this power of 
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looking at an entrance round about, how can the ordinary householder 
claim a right which can only be exercised by municipal authorities — viz. 
of saying what kind of houses shall be built in the place where his 
daughter lives ? Let us put ourselves in the place of the translator who 
has just discovered to his delight that the preceding words mean * the 
place where she lodges thou shalt not provide with a lattice/ The word 
that remains in this clause must of course be taken over into the next, 
which becomes )^^ JoeiL 9 JV^do Uisu. This seems to mean, 'and let 
there be no exit in the houses round about/ But our translator cannot 
put it down. The birth of a daughter would become not only a private, 
but a public misfortune, if the exits of all the surrounding houses had to 
be blocked up in consequence. Life would be impossible in a town where 
this rule was maintained. There is, however, no way out of the difficulty 
save by emending the text ; and he emends * let there be * into * let there 
see.* The sentence may then be rendered, 'And among the houses 
round about let none see the exit ' or * the entrance* ; for he justly argues 
that they are one and the same. The rule now is, * if you have a daughter, 
let there be no house all round that can see your front door ' ; in other 
words, have your front door somewhere where no one can see it. 
Unhappily not every one is in a position to make these architectural 
changes in his dwelling when a female child is born. 

xliii. 2 (Syriac) *A vessel of wonder, the work of the Highest,' 
JLs^^^t otf^j^ JUojMotLt U^. (Original Hebrew) ' How terrible are the 
works of the Lord I ' ^^'' '•K^yo «ni3 no. The fate of the first half of this 
verse has been discussed already. For the variety *how terrible/ as 
compared with * a vessel of wonder ' which both the Greek and Syriac 
offer, there are only two possible explanations; either the author 
used the Aramaic man for 'vessel,' or the Hebrew translator of the 
Syriac mistook the Syriac mdnd for *what.* The probabilities are 
greatly in favour of the second supposition, (i) The first hemistich in 
the Greek requires a predicate in the ordinary form : ' the sun by his 
appearance preaching when he comes forth ' is ' a wondrous mechanism, 
the work of the Most High.' It is more probable that the sentence ran 
thus than *the sun &c. proclaims : How wonderful are the works of the 
Most High ! ' This last sentence (be it observed) cannot be got out of 
the Hebrew, according to which the sun discharges not an utterance, but 
heat, (i) If the author used the Aramaism man for 'vessel,' it is 
exceedingly improbable that both the ancient translators would have 
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understood it. (3) In a passage in which the author is endeavouring to 
be more than ordinarily sublime, it is unlikely that he would have used 
such an Aramaism. Hence the probability is that the Hebrew trans- 
lator of the Syriac is at fault. And this passage is additional evidence 
that the Hebrew belongs to the eleventh century A.D., rather than to the 
second century B.C. 

xliv* 9 (Greek) * Beauty of heaven, glory of the stars.' (Syriac) the 
same. (Hebrew) * Glory of a star,' 3313 nn. In Syriac, if a couple of 
dots are omitted, the plural becomes singular. But the same thing does 
not happen in Hebrew. 

The nature of the work then, as we imagine it, presents an attempt 
at retranslation not very different in character from that which Ben-Zev 
produced about a century ago. He had before him the Greek (more 
probably the German) and the Syriac ; and, as he says, sometimes he 
used one, sometimes the other. Within reasonable limits he was literal ; 
but where some peculiarly appropriate phrase in the Hebrew Bible came 
in his mind, he abandoned both his authorities and introduced it. Our 
retranslator proceeds on a somewhat analogous method. In xlviii. 2, 
where both primary versions have *and he brought hunger upon them,' 
he thinks of the classical phrase * and he broke for them the staff of 
bread * and introduces it into his text. Had it been in the real original, 
either the Greek or Syriac must have shown a trace of it. It is some- 
what risky work improving on your author in this style ; and the 
retranslator betrays himself badly in xlvii. 3 : the Greek says, * David 
played with lions as with kids, and with bears as with lambs of the 
sheep.' The ' Original Hebrew' says that ' he played with lions as with 
a kid, and with bears as with the sons of Bashan' The sons of Bashan 
are either bulls or rams ; and it is very clear that playing with them 
would never be taken as the type of a thoroughly safe pastime ; from 
Ps. xxii. 17 it may be inferred that it would be only less risky than 
playing with lions. This stylistic improvement is, therefore, a very 
unhappy one; and if the Syriac text be compared there will appear 
a strong probability that the ' original,' as in several other places, follows 
a corruption of the Greek. 

The work seems to have been done with more care than Ben-Zev's, 
for it is the incorporation of peculiarly Greek with peculiarly Syriac 
readings that deceives the student at first ; there are many cases in 
which a half-verse is got together out of both sources, xlvii. 6 c shows 
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that this process is not unattended with danger. The Greek says of 
David *when he wore the diadem of glory*; the Syriac 'a little he 
fought' The retranslator observes that the Syriac "^ii'S.o * little' is very 
near in appearance to ^^>*^ * crown ' ; he can therefore safely put these 
two half- lines together : * when he put on a crown he fought ' ; an incon- 
venient attire, as a helmet would have been so much more to the purpose. 

The chapters containing the praise of the fathers are far better than 
the rest, but the text is not altogether free from the effects of the 
intermediate Persian, xliv. 8 (Greek) * Some of them have left a name 
to recount^their praises,* i.e. so that we can recount their praises. 
(Hebrew) * Some of them have left a name so that people might support 
themselves in their inheritance.* The margin corrects the curious form 
nwriKTi which seems to be a conflation of [ytj^n and niyntJ^n to the latter 
form; and this the editors accept, rendering 'that men might tell of 
it in their inheritance.' But the agreement of the Syriac and Greek 
shows us that we have not to do with inheritance^ but with praises \ and 
the sense shows the same. Here there is little difficulty in finding the 
language whence the Hebrew is translated ; it is not probable that there 
is more than one language in which upraises' and 'inheritance* are 
likely to be confused. The words before our ' original * were vi*l^ and 
Cj»U^ , respectively * praises of the dead ' and ' inheritance,' both used in 
Persian and in ordinary Persian. I am inclined to think we can even find 
the verb that the Persian translator used : I have seen ^Uil misread 
^\:s^\ before now. The former is the verb meaning 'to recite' which 
usually precedes the names of poems ; the latter means literally * to 
support oneself.* The hesitation which appears in the word he has 
written is somewhat amusing ; he gives the reader the same choice as 
the Arabic-Persian word in his Persian text gave him. Perhaps he 
did not know the word mardthin^ common as it is ; or perhaps the 
appropriateness of the word * inheritance ' to the subject in question 
was what turned the balance. 

xliv. lo 'Their righteousness' (Greek and Syriac); (Hebrew) ' their 
hope.' The translator seems to have put in the Arabic \s^ ' piety ' by 
mistake in the form nipn . 

xliv. 17 c (Greek) 'On account of him there was a relic when the 
flood came *; (Hebrew) ' And by his covenant the flood stopped.' The 
phrade ' by his covenant * does not feel quite at its ease ; for ' God made 
a covenant with him that there should be no more flood ' (somewhat 
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as the Syriac has it) it is too compressed ; the author would not have 
spoken so awkwardly. It is a slight matter, but there is scarcely a more 
tell-tale phrase in the book. The Arabic s^, used both in Turkish and 
Persian, means both * time ' and * covenant/ I fancy the Persian here 
meant *at the time of the happening of the deluge.' The first words 
are rendered * by his covenant ' ; then our translator argues the deluge 
did not happen^ but stopped by virtue of a covenant ; which is not quite 
what Ben-Sira meant to say, as he reserves that for the next verse. 

xlvi. 1 1 (Greek) * Also the judges each by his name, every one 
whose heart did not commit fornication'; the Syriac the same; (Original 
Hebrew) * Every one whose heart was not lifted up.' There is no 
question here that the Greek is right. The difference comes from 
the bad habit of many writers of Arabic and Persian of not dotting 
their letters ; the Persian for * committed fornication * would contain 
j^, which, as an unpleasant word to associate with the Judges, our 
friend read^ * pride.' 

And now before we part from him, let us learn something of the 
history of this remarkable man, who some centuries ago set himself 
the task of reconstructing Ecclesiasticus out of a Syriac and a Persian 
translation. We have had to criticize his work severely; but for him 
we have nothing but admiration. He lived after loco A.D., for the 
Persian which he knew was already mixed with Arabic words and 
phrases to overflowing ; but his native language was Arabic, for he uses 
that for his stop-gap words. He was taught Hebrew by a Jew who had 
a pronunciation similar to that of the Christians of Urmi ; else why 
should he mis-spell dor^ ' generation,' as nm in xvi. 5 ? He was no great 
grammarian, else how could he make such a mistake as ns'^a in xl. 16 
and — but I beg Dr. Driver's pardon ; I had forgotten that this was all 
classical Hebrew and older than some of the Bible I It was over 
a bargain then, perhaps at Baghdad, that some Christian quoted 
Ben-Sira to him — ^probably the verse which says that a dealer is 
a knave; and he learned to his astonishment that the proverbs of 
Ben-Sira, of which he had heard, were preserved in the Christian 
scriptures, though lost to the Jews. And fired with the thought that 
he too might do something for the dear Hebrew language and the 
honour of his race, he makes haste to procure a copy, and presently 
engages a teacher to help him to read it. And talking of languages, as 
teachers will, his tutor mentions casually that he has a friend who 
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knows a tongue of which they both are ignorant ; one who for the love 
of Christ and His Apostles has learned the language in which their 
Gospel was composed. And when the Grecian is introduced, he takes 
some interest in the Ben-Sira project, but regrets (not without ostenta- 
tion) that the worthy Jew should base his work on the Syriac, when 
the Greek in his possession is so much fuller and better. And when 
he has proved this by examples, which he could easily do, the Jew tells 
him that if he will translate the Greek into Persian, he, the Jew, will 
reward him well. And presently the materials are all collected ; he can 
read Syriac, and has a complete copy of the Persian ; and he collects 
the Old Testament parallels, and tries to think what the Hebrew can 
have been. And indeed he does some things well ; he even restores 
the original felicitously once or twice where both versions are mis- 
leading; but he makes — as what pioneer does not? — a number of 
mistakes, and cannot satisfy himself in a variety of passages. And so, 
desirous of doing well the task which has been given him, he collates 
and corrects and revises and transcribes till death overtakes him before 
the work is finished. And then his MS. falls into the hands of 
a pedant, who knows Hebrew better than the master did, but knows 
nothing else ; and he scores a few poor and worthless emendations on 
the margin (xli. 5 is an example), and has fair copies made, and sells 
some, but not many ; for the Jews like to get good value for their coin. 

This is the only account that I can excogitate of this extraordinary 
book. And having read it over many times I regard it as the true one. 

This, then, is the miserable trap in which all the Hebraists of Europe 
have been ensnared. It was I that decoyed them into it, it is I that 
let them out of it. Driver and Noeldeke are not quite the men to be 
caught napping: but owing to a controversy in which we had been 
engaged they had an interest in thinking this rubbish genuine ; and it 
was this interest which put them off their guard. Mrs. Lewis by 
her precious discovery has hit Biblical criticism harder than it ever 
was hit before, or is ever likely to be hit again. For the next time we 
proceed to parcel out Isaiah, will not our very street-boys call out 
to us * You who misdate by 1,300 years a document before you, what 
do you know of the dates of the Prophecies and Psalms ? ' 
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